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from us and cursed the place for having no hotels; we were
obliged to accept hospitality which was not spontaneously offered
but extorted from our hosts by a committee. It was the first time
and the last we ever accepted an invitation of this kind.
There was one cheerful little episode. The house was tall and
narrow and we were on the second floor. We emerged from our
room, ready to go out. Mahler stopped a moment at the top of
the stairs to polish his spectacles and then, stepping out in his
impulsive way without looking where he was going, he kicked
against a large pail of water which was on the edge of the top step.
It went bouncing in a cascade to the bottom, where, as we had
every right not to expect, our hostess happened to be standing.
She held up her hands in consternation. "Well, Herr Mahler,
the Graces assuredly did not preside at your cradle!"
And now for an example of the retentiveness of the human
memory: at the Mahler festival at Amsterdam in 1920 a lady came
up to me with a message from Frau X. of Crefeld, who wished me
to know that she treasured in her memory the "unforgettable"
days Mahler had once spent in her house. Cosi fan tutte. They
all "remember" to-day; but at the time these people were for the
most part extremely discouraging and quick to take offence.
On the top of all the rest, our unconventional appearance caused
an unwelcome sensation. I was wearing a so-called reform dress
(designed by Kolo Moser) and was well advanced in my pregnancy.
Mahler always went about bare-headed, with his hat in his hand
and his head poked forward; his gait too was peculiar, unrhyth-
mical, urgent and stumbling. Whatever his suits cost he always
looked badly dressed. In short, the school-children followed us
about, at first in twos and threes and then in a crowd. On one
occasion, one of them advanced and shouted amid the tumult:
"You've lost your hat, sir!"* A roar greeted the announcement.
It was quite true. He had left his hat behind in a tea-shop, It
was the last straw. Back we had to go to recover it. We were
hunted through the streets again as we made for the refuge of a
wretched little hotel. The Roses were expecting us upstairs, and
helped us to pour water on the heads of our persecutors and put
them to flight.
The performance was awaited with breathless suspense, for the
rehearsals had done something to reveal the greatness and sig-
nificance of the work. A tremendous ovation broke out at the
end of the first movement. Richard Strauss came right to the
front of the stage, {applauding emphatically as though to set his